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confused notion or impossible ideal? 
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Composition and multi channel sound installation. June 2017 Radialsystem, Berlin. 


..to understand is not to excuse... 

Only vengeance founded in hate can achieve a reversal of the situation being repudiated. Only it draws blood. 
..all punishment carries the seeds of its own failure. 

~ Simone de Beauvoir 


... forgiveness must announce itself as impossibility itself. It can only be possible in doing the impossible. 
~ Jacques Derrida 


The first step in understanding our emotions is to face them. 
~ Bianco Luno 


The idea of forgiveness has garnered a remarkable amount of attention in recent times by 
philosophers. In doing the research for this topic, I was surprised at the amount of literature I 
was bombarded with almost everyday by a service I subscribe to that alerts me to academic 


writings on topics of interest. Originally, I was only going to focus Derrida’s take on the 
concept, but this led to Arendt and Beauvoir. All dead Continental thinkers, but, it turns out, 
analytic philosophers more recently, too, have been busy worrying the idea.’ 


I can only guess there is a lot of guilt in the air. Occasions for thinking about it abound: from 
the Holocaust (Arendt) and various other recent and ongoing genocides and systematic 
oppressions, such as apartheid in South Africa (foremost in mind for Derrida), to grand 
betrayals by compatriots, by those whose loyalty you have deep-rooted claims on (Beauvoir) to 
ancient wrongs with consequences that are still festering (reparations for past crimes and 
injustices against the oppressed minorities: enslavement, dispossession, genocide, etc.), not to 
mention, new ones engendered everyday, such as the aftermath of the “Me, too” movement... 
These are global, public occasions, but, back of them—and in addition to them, no doubt—are 
very personal experiences with the concept of forgiveness. 


Some questions that arise: Can you forgive a perceived wrong by an ex-lover or intimate? Can 
we be forgiven for anything? Can God be forgiven? His son is rumored to have forgiven us, but 
what does it mean to be forgiven? Are there unforgivable things? Things so unforgivable that no 
human can or should forgive? This inability tempting us to invent a god capable of the 
impossible... just in order to go on? 


Is forgiveness a business deal: I will forgive you in return from some “deliverable” from you? 
Or can it be hyperbolic and unconditional? Is forgiveness really about its recipient or about 
self-therapy for the one in a position to grant it? What about self-forgiveness? What’s that all 
about? Is forgiveness even a good thing, a virtue (as is often assumed)? If so, why? 


I will start with a quick look at what Arendt, Beauvoir, and Derrida had to say about 
forgiveness, then make some observations about the concept. 


|. Arendt 


Hannah Arendt, noted for her work on making sense of the trial of the Nazi war criminal 
Adolph Eichmann, architect and organizer of the death camps, pleas for the necessity of 
forgiveness in dealing with human wrong-doing. Here, she locates the concept: 


The possible redemption from the predicament of irreversibility—of being unable to 
undo what one has done though one did not, and could not, have known what he was 


doing—is the faculty of forgiving. The remedy for unpredictability, for the chaotic 


‘A thousand publications come up at PhilPapers. 


uncertainty of the future, is contained in the faculty to make and keep promises. The 
two faculties belong together in so far as one of them, forgiving, serves to undo the 
deeds of the past, whose “sins” hang like Damocles’ sword over every new generation; 
and the other, binding oneself through promises, serves to set up in the ocean of 
uncertainty, which the future is by definition, islands of security without which not 
even continuity, let alone durability of any kind, would be possible in the relationships 
between men. 


Forgiveness carves out one of the two’ spaces from the hard stone of determinism into which 
we may breathe meaning and hope from otherwise pointlessness. 


Man in the gospel is not supposed to forgive because God forgives and he must do it 
“likewise,” but “if ye from your hearts forgive,” God shall do “likewise.” the reason for 
the insistence on the duty to forgive is clearly “for they know not what they do” and it 
does not apply to the extremity of crime and willed evil, for then it would not have 
been necessary to teach: “and if he trespass [240] against thee seven times a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him.” 78 
[Luke 17:3-4.] Crime and willed [my emphasis] evil are rare, even rarer perhaps than 
good deeds; according to Jesus, they will be taken care of by God in the Last Judgment, 
which plays no role whatsoever in life on earth, and the Last Judgment is not 
characterized by forgiveness but by just retribution (apodounai). But trespassing is an 
everyday occurrence which is in the very 
nature of action’s constant establishment F 
of new relationships within a web of | 
relations, and it needs forgiving, | 
dismissing, in order to make it possible | 
for life to go on [my emphasis] by 
constantly releasing men from what they 
have done unknowingly. 


PES 


Arendt 


So then, only everyday trespasses are forgivable? 
Not knowing and willed evil? Only God can deal 
justly with evil of that rare and premeditated 
sort? Because we must “make it possible for life 
to go on,” daily trespasses must be granted “bygone” status?... Well, then where is the virtue in 
this? Isn’t this kind of “forgiveness” pure expedience? It’s in our best interests to forgive, 
right? (But the grudge-holder can justifiably make that appeal, too. He or she can say it’s in our 


? The second, the capacity for making promises, for believing that there is a point in aspiring to a future different 
from the past, that the past does not settle things in perpetuity, and that our gestures now can shape that future, 
make it better than the past—reveal Arendt’s essential amor mundi. Her optimism contrasts with Beauvoir’s darker 
view discussed below. 


best interest not to forget certain lessons of experience.’) And why exactly should “life go on” 
anyway? Unchanged as before? More of the same is good, more quid pro quo? No? 


There is one conception of ethics that treats these questions as rhetorical, and one that does 
not. Arendt (and perhaps most thinkers) would appear to take them rhetorically. The Christian 
conception, the turn-the-other-cheek version, however, to the extent it is interpreted as 
something new and not simply Old Testament transactional “eye-for-an-eyeness,” does not. The 
answer to the question, for example, “should life go on?” cannot be an automatic “yes.” Not as 
before, and maybe not at all. 


On determinism in relation to revenge and forgiveness, she goes on: 


In contrast to revenge, which is a natural, automatic reaction to transgression and 
which because of the irreversibility of the action process can be expected and even 
calculated, the act of forgiving can never be predicted; it is the only reaction that acts 
in an unexpected way and thus retains, though being a reaction, something of the 
original character of action. Forgiving, in other words, is the only reaction which does 
not merely re-act but acts anew and unexpectedly, unconditioned by the act which 
provoked it and therefore freeing from its consequences both the one who forgives and 
the one who is forgiven. The freedom contained in Jesus’ teachings of forgiveness is the 
freedom from vengeance, which incloses [sic] both doer and sufferer in the relentless 
automatism of the action process, which by itself need never come to an end. 


Forgiveness, Arendt suggests, is a way to break a presumed causal chain. On the assumption 
that the target act of forgiveness was not itself determined, the wrong-doer could have—in a 
meaningful way—done otherwise, forgiveness, also, may insert itself outside that chain. But to 
what extent does agency inhere in either the original act (the evil) or the re-action (the 
forgiveness)? 


Agency plays a crucial role for Arendt. It is because she takes agency seriously that she thinks a 
wrong-doer can both be held responsible and forgiven. Because no remedy can undo what has 
been done we are left staring at an aftermath effectively paralyzed, unless we also access the 
possibility of forgiveness. It’s one of two escape hatches, the other being punishment. 
Whatever science may uncover about the causal order of things, we do not and cannot act out 
that determinism.’ 


In line with her position on Adolph Eichmann, she finds great evil (of the knowing and willed 
sort) such a rarity that it is easy to imagine that we may be driven to mistakenly pin 


° “We do not have a choice between purity and violence but between different kinds of violence. ...to abstain from 
violence toward the violent is to become their accomplice.” - Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Humanism and Terror, 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), p. 109. 

4 Phenomenal, as opposed to metaphysical, free will is a given in this and much, especially, non-Analytic discussion 
of this subject. Phenomenal determinism may cohere with phenomenal free will—unlike their metaphysical 
counterparts which are distinguished by a more “unforgiving” logical demarcation. Traditional logic does not 
permit having it both ways. We are here comparing the experience of free will and the experience of determinism, 
not their truth or falsity in a universe in which a phenomenal experience like ours is absent. 


responsibility on someone or other by our primal need to assign responsibility generally. 
Typical evil-doing is not lucid. It is usually conditioned by a fog comprised of social, 
circumstantial, environmental, and subconscious factors as well as perhaps some element of 
ill-will. These are the factors we are accustomed to judging. But when confronted with genuine 
malice we fail to notice that our routines for handling the typical fall short of application. 


It takes an extraordinary person to be capable of such malice. Eichmann was not extraordinary 
in anyway, Arendt noticed. Because Eichmann, the pathetic technician, as she saw him, was 
not capable of fathoming the enormity of his action, so caught up in the “banality” of a 
mechanism, he was not a worthy target, neither of so much blame as was being directed at 
him—nor of forgiveness, as either our outrage or empathy would urge. Eichmann was not 
worthy of that hyperbolic forgiveness whose dispensation is reserved by the superhuman for 
the anti-human. The ceremony and unctuousness of the proceedings around the trial irked 
Arendt. If Eichmann was worthy of a war crime of the magnitude as what was being pinned on 
him, so is the better part of humanity the better part of the time. She wanted the record to 
show that at least one person, herself, knew a scapegoat when she saw one, and for this she 
was herself the subject of persecution. 


But to return to the great evil that requires hyperbolic indulgence, the admittedly rare cases of 
those who know exactly what they do when they do evil. What, again, about them? These are cases 
that defy transactional expediency. Pragmatically justifying this kind of evil so that “life go 

on” will seem callous, even a moral crime in itself. These are beyond the pale. God will have to 
forgive them because we sure can’t. We may even have to invent a god expressly for that 
purpose.’ Historically, the most we seem able to do is act vengefully in the near term and, 
when we settle down a bit, prudentially create institutional ceremonies to validate our outrage 
without stooping too low too obviously—like a chicken with its head cut off, like the U.S. 
reaction in the aftermath of 9/11... We may as well have chucked a virgin into a volcano.° 


But what about the imperative to know the moral character of what one does?’ Can anyone avail 
themselves of Jesus’ arrogant dispensation when he presumed that his tormentors did not 
know what they did? Children, animals, the mentally deficient may have this excuse, 
arguably—but the rest of us? Suppose we don’t know, shouldn't we know? Do you really need to 
be a rocket scientist to know these things? 


5 The philosopher of religion Terence Penelhum once felt compelled to argue that there must be a heaven if only 
to compensate all the innocent animals who have suffered at our behest. We are not innocent. They are. They 
don’t have what it takes to be otherwise. Heaven, then, he concluded, must be packed with animals. 

6 Several trillion dollars and hundreds of thousands of deaths. For all the difference it made. A virgin would have 
been cheaper, as these rituals go. 

7 Kant implies such an imperative. It is what makes him suggest that humans may actually be incapable, not of 
behaving, but of acting morally. Aping morality may keep you out of jail but it doesn’t make you a moral person. 


Il. Beauvoir 


Simone de Beauvoir considered forgiveness in trying to make sense of the French reaction to 
war crimes not by the enemy—the Nazis—but by her fellow French compatriots, the Vichy 
collaborators. But, in the end, she rejected it. How do you deal with those with whom you 
previously identified but then betray you? It’s one thing to detest an enemy who was always a 
stranger to you, another to learn that there are those among your friends who parlay their 
intimacy with you to serve the ends of your mortal enemies—with grievous consequences 
including murder and torture. This is like betrayal by someone you thought was your lover. 


The translator of Beauvoir’s essay, Lisa Lieberman explains, 


The immediate occasion for her essay “An Eye for an Eye” was the execution by firing 
squad of French collaborator Robert Brasillach, a prominent right-wing author who had 
edited a fascist newspaper, Je Suis Partout [I Am Everywhere], during the Occupation. In 
addition to praising Hitler and advocating the assassination of politicians who had 
served in the government before France’s fall, as well as Communists and Resistance 
fighters, the paper waged a virulent campaign against Jews, going so far as to publish 
their names and hiding places, thereby ensuring that they would be deported. Beauvoir 
had been in the courtroom for Brasillach’s trial and admits that she was moved by the 
man’s dignity on the stand. Nevertheless, she and Jean-Paul Sartre refused to sign the 
petition circulated by leading cultural figures of the day calling for his pardon. [Albert 
Camus was among those who did sign the petition.] In this essay, published in 1946, she 
explains why. 


In her essay “An Eye for an Eye,” Beauvoir writes, 


Man does not live by bread alone; he also has spiritual appetites which are no less 
essential to his survival, and the thirst for vengeance is one of these. It meets a basic 
human demand... 


Affirming the reciprocity of human relationships is the metaphysical basis of the idea 
of justice; this reciprocity is what vengeance aims to reassert against a liberty that 
pretends to be sovereign... 


And it is precisely because of this inherent contradiction that the desire for vengeance 
can never be gratified... 


[Punishment]...little more than a consolation prize... 


She concedes that vengeance does not restore any balance of justice. Retribution that aims to 
do that is an exercise in bad faith. Rather, we demand an eye for an eye because it would be an 
affront to our humanity not to. We don’t really expect to “right” anything by punishing. The 
suggestion that retribution is irrational is a hollow one. 


In the best-case scenario, the victim takes revenge on his own behalf... 


The opportunity for which is rare. Most often we are left with surrogates to do the 
revenge-taking, i.e., the state. The cleanest case of retributive indulgence is when the victim 
gets to take immediate revenge. We excuse this in the law by appeal to such phrases as “the 
heat of passion.” We excuse it even in advance—as in killing someone is self-defence. 
Abstractly, preemptively killing someone before they kill you is murder. Anyone might kill me. 
How can I justify killing them first just in case? If we 
do so anyway, it must be because we concede 
human instincts are circumstantially sensitive and 
sometimes, on account of that, need slack cut for 
them. 


de Beauvoir 


But what separates these cases from those of 
vigilante justice which we don’t condone? 
Abstractly, why should the passage of time and 
urgency make any difference to our tolerance for 
repaying violence with violence? Surrogates, 
third-parties, less caught up in the heat of the 
moment, are constrained by many considerations 
that must seem irrelevant to a victim. Justice meted 
out by such parties is a ritualistic practice designed 
to promote social order, not particularly concerned with assuaging the existential trauma of a 
mere victim. In such ceremonies, victims are being made into “examples” every bit as much as 
transgressors. 


Truly, we can no sooner avenge the dead than we can revive them; it’s the future that 
concerns our judges. 


Because judges are helpless to undo the past and they imagine they are potent with regard to 
the future. They need vent for their optimism. 


The time that transpires between the wrong and its comeuppance further conspires to alienate 
all parties involved from their instincts. 


The dissociation of the two is much more striking when a gap in time separates the 
accused from his crimes, that is, when the guilty party appears to us as someone 
different from the person who committed them... 


At the sight of this weakness, we lose the taste for triumph. 


Given enough temporal dissociation, empathy will creep in to distort the former distortion 
born of outrage. 


It therefore appears that all punishment is thwarted... 
One could even explain Hitler if one knew him intimately. 


Progress far enough in your understanding of the human condition and, strangely, we become 
superhuman, subhuman, or metahuman*—not the mere “rational animals” we have grown 
comfortable thinking of ourselves as. Is this a good thing? 


But there are cases where no atonement is possible because the evil committed is an 
absolute evil, and it’s here that we reject the Christian point of view. We think that 
such evil exists. One may excuse all the offenses and all the crimes individuals commit 
against society, but when a man deliberately applies himself to degrade another man 
and turn him into a thing, it is necessary to eradicate from the earth a scandal that 
nothing can undo. That is the only sin against man, but when it is committed, no 
indulgence is permitted, and it is man’s responsibility to punish it. It is praiseworthy 
for a Christian to opt for charity since he believes in the existence of a supreme judge, 
but in its most radical form it is forbidden for men who affirm human morals, human 
dignity. Certainly man is miserable, abandoned, stuck in the given, but he is still a free 
agent. He can push away powerful temptations, and it is not true that the times divorce 
him from his own true nature because it is each person’s obligation to affirm his 
consistency by taking responsibility for his past and projecting himself toward the 
future. If man’s life has any meaning, he must be held responsible for both good and 
evil, and by definition, evil is what one refused to commit in the name of the good. 


A Christian, who believes that somewhere in the universe there is a proper judge and meter of 
unerring justice, has an excuse for succumbing to forgiveness: judgement, we might say, is 
beyond their pay grade. 


But an atheist? What could the concept of forgiveness possibly mean to an atheist? It could 
only have descriptive force, that is to say, little force beyond informational. “She forgave him” 
could only mean that whatever prior disturbance his behavior caused her, she no longer gives 
any indication that it ever happened in the way you no longer curse the weather for having 
soaked you last month. If you even remember it, it is only incidentally. Or it might describe a 
considered consequentialist judgment. She has decided that there is nothing to be gained for her 
or anyone else by hanging onto the negative feelings occasioned then—moreover, not just 
decided, but has successfully divested them of sting for her. If not already, her feelings about 
the matter are on their way to being literally forgotten. In both cases, either because it is now 


ë Become presumptuous about our abilities to overcome instinct, or revert to atavism, or transform ourselves into 
post-human singularities—or fancy that we might do that while still preserving something we may identity with. 


mere history or because there is virtually nothing one can remember to be a proper object of 
forgiveness, it is not clear that forgiveness has any significance. 


But there is another non-Christian tack: face head on our mixed animality. We are not either 
superhuman, subhuman, or metahuman, though we may toy with being all three by turns or at 
once. We are capable of being rational. Sometimes we even are. Most times not. And there is no 
authority to tell us when and where to be one or the other except our freedom to choose and 
face the consequences. Our agency. Beauvoir concludes, 


..to understand is not to excuse... [Explanations are not justifications. ] 


Only vengeance founded in hate can achieve a reversal of the situation being 
repudiated. Only it draws blood. [It is naive to think that hatred and humanity do not 
go together. ] 


..all punishment carries the seeds of its own failure. [Who said eye-for-an-eyeness was 
about fixing something?] 


We can fully appreciate how circumstance, natural and historical, shapes our character and 
behavior, be well aware of the consequential pointlessness of our actions in the last analysis, 
not abdicate responsibility to some super authority, and still act freely and authentically. It is 
part of being human that we sometimes draw blood. 


Ill. Derrida 


Jacques Derrida took a hard look at the concept of forgiveness and found it puzzling, to say the 
least. A real aporia, he called it. On the one hand, it seems to describe a kind of transactional, 
business deal; on the other, something so hyperbolically demanding that it is hard to believe 
that anyone in human history has ever genuinely forgiven anyone. If you take it as a tit-for-tat, 
quid pro quo offer—I will forgive you on the condition that you don’t do the offending thing 
again, then there is nothing particularly virtuous or ethically demanding about that. 
Forgiveness is just something you may be willing to barter for from someone who is privileged 
to have it on offer, a commodity like any. But, if by “forgiveness” I gesture at some kind of 
unilateral, unconditional act of grace on my part (with the likely implication that I am a good 
person because I am granting it), then I am signalling that I won’t hold it against you even if 
you persist in doing the offensive thing in question. I will turn the other cheek in perpetuity. 
Supposedly, one form of “Christian” forgiveness is like this. After all, if God’s forgiveness was 
contingent on our ceasing to sin, hell would be more packed than it already is. 


Derrida’s focus is on the social and political uses of forgiveness, and how these uses vitiate the 
concept: 


Each time forgiveness is at the service of a finality, be it noble and spiritual (atonement 
or redemption, reconciliation, salvation), each time that it aims to re-establish a 
normality (social, national, political, psychological) by work of mourning, by some 
therapy or ecology of memory, then the “forgiveness” is not pure—nor is its concept. 
Forgiveness is not, it should not be, normal, normative, normalizing. It should remain 
exceptional and extraordinary, in the face of the impossible: as if it interrupted the 
ordinary course of historical temporality.’ 


What does impure forgiveness amount to?... When I go to the grocery store and hand the clerk 
my cash for the loaf of bread I took off the shelf, I ask and the clerk usually grants, in effect, 
forgiveness. For what? For having momentarily stolen the loaf in the time between I took it off 
the shelf and the time I handed over the money. This is bare pro forma forgiveness. But how 
different are the everyday highly forgivable things we do from the hard to forgive offences? 
Whether the forgiveness is a thoughtless formality or an ordeal for either the forgivee to ask 
or the forgiver to grant is a function of the value of the ritual to each party to the deal. Again, 
this is business. What’s it worth to you? An air of hypocrisy attends the suggestion that there is 
something more worthy or momentous or virtuous or meaningful going on here, according to 
Derrida. 


(Come on, be nice and) forgive us for having slaughtered, enslaved, or dehumanized your ancestors. 
Think how much better we'll all feel “going forward.” “Going forward” is what it is all about... ?? 

The concept Derrida alludes to—pure forgiveness—does not reduce to anything so sensible. It is 
a unilateral act on the part of the forgiver without requirements placed on the target to 
repent, feel remorse, reform, or even ask for pardon. There’s no point in any of that, none 
relevant to instantiation of the concept, anyway. None that should make a difference to the 
forgiver. If these conditions make a difference to the forgivee, that’s part of their mental or 
emotional economy, their private matter. 


The only object of forgiveness that is not transactional (and thus not frivolous to forgive) is 
literally the unforgivable. The unforgivable and only the unforgivable requires our forgiveness. 


How bad must the unforgivable be to be unforgivable? Pretty bad, apparently, seeing as how 
we manage to negotiate deals over just about anything. 


° Derrida, 32. 


10 


The thick hyperbolic concept of forgiveness is puzzling. It seems to be a side-effect of a 
conceptual contortion of fairly recent origin. Certainly, the ancient Greeks knew nothing of it. 
There’s a hint of it in Christ’s teaching, though religious institutions, like political ones since, 
have harnessed it for barely disguised transactional ends—forgiveness is tied to at least the 
will to reform, to do better next time. 


Some of you may recall a similar issue around the concept of romantic love: it’s either 
guardedly transactional or off-the-scale madness. A business deal or sheer insanity. There are, 
in fact, a whole family of such aporetic ideas we truck with, apparently, without noticing or 
caring that their significance, under scrutiny, is less than secure. (The concept of sincerity is 
another one I will explore on a later occasion. It’s radically different from, but often confused 
with, honesty.) 


Derrida and his cat - Mathieu Laca (2017) 


Perhaps real life has little to do with consistency or coherence, and it’s only philosophers who 
get worked up about this... except that sometimes great resources, including blood, are 
sometimes expended over what makes no clear logical sense at all. If only it was true that 
careful thinkers were the only ones bothered. The point is not to solve these puzzles—they 
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wouldn’t be philosophical if they had solutions—but to be aware of them. Some of us think 
there is virtue in this awareness.” 


To knowingly tolerate opacity in the concepts we use to communicate about serious things is 
illogical, immoral, and, maybe, aesthetically distasteful, as well. Hence, the imperative to 
clarity where possible. Surely, it is possible to negotiate what you want from someone else 
without putting on airs of moral superiority—unless you really are. But can one express moral 
superiority and (like cake) have it at the same time?" 


Paradoxically, irony, a very self-aware form of indirect communication, is perhaps the most 
clear way to express uncomfortable truths.” 


So, if | say “I forgive you,” what exactly do | mean by that? 


Aurel Kolnai, an analytic philosopher with some background in phenomenology, once 
described a logical paradox in the concept of forgiveness. Leo Zaibert puts it thus: 


..Kolnai’s paradox can be brought into sharper focus by considering the famous request 
that Jesus made on the cross: Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. The 
paradox is then the following: if, on the one hand, they really did not know what they 
were doing, and assuming that this ignorance was not itself culpable, then surely they 
should be excused, not forgiven. Forgiveness, as a matter of sheer logic, presupposes 
(perceived) culpable wrongdoing. On the other hand, if they did know that they were 
doing something wrong, then presumably they should have been punished, and, again, 
not forgiven.” 


Kolnai’s thin “logical” paradox compares interestingly with Derrida’s thick moral one. For 
Kolnai it is a matter of inconsistent logical commitments seemingly built into the folk concept. 


2 And yes, it may be ironic (to the analytically trained) that we have Derrida to thank for putting his finger on it. 
" The expression “have your cake and eat it, too” describes a problematic situation. It is being illustrated here. 
Consider someone who stresses their humility. Can such expression actually be arrogant? By remarking on your 
humility what are you trying to say about yourself? That you possess a certain virtue? The virtue of not “tooting 
your own horn”? Ifyou express it, you are showing you don’t have it. See our writeup on Lars von Trier’s film Dogville. 
” Analytic philosophers, especially, seem to have trouble with this. All the same, it is remarkable how much alike 
Analytic conceptual analysis and Continental deconstructive methods can be. After all, the terms “analytic” and 
“deconstruction” signify exactly the same thing: to take apart. What Derrida does with the concept of forgiveness 
is a classic analytic exercise. 

* “The Paradox of Forgiveness,” Leo Zaibert, Journal of Moral Philosophy 6 (2009) 365-393, p. 366. See also, 
“Forgiveness,” Aurel Kolnai, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 74 (1973): 91-106. 
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Derrida sees more than a mere logical problem: to say something is forgivable is to trivialize its 
enormity, and if that is so, the act of forgiving can’t very well present as virtuous. If it’s 
forgivable, forgive it, and be done with it—the way we may apologize for bumping into 
someone. But to make a ceremony of forgiving is either hypocrisy or to acknowledge that 
something freighted with meaning is happening, and what could that be? It must be that 
something miraculous is about to happen, something strictly-speaking impossible: the 
unforgivable is about to be forgiven! The paradox is this: we either fail at forgiveness because it is 
impossible or we are playing games. And these games, Derrida is at pains to remind us, are too 
often in the service of justifying the unjustifiable: namely, that we may move forward without 
having to lay down a ugly sediment in the future rock of our identity. Derrida, again, makes his 
case in a social and political context. He was thinking of the grand gestures of “truth and 
reconciliation” topical at the time of his writing. But wider, as well as more personal, 
applications are not far off. 


The problem with Forgiveness 


Arendt thought that forgiveness becomes necessary when any genuine possibility of justice 
fails. Beauvoir believed that forgiveness also fails when any possibility of justice fails—there is 
no longer a morally clean way out. Derrida, that forgiveness becomes humanly impossible just 
when it is most needed. 


Why is it so complicated? A closer look: 


Conceptions of forgiveness 


There are several ways to analyze the concept. The point of forgiving might be: 


1. Consequential/Transactional (quid pro quo): You, the willing forgiver have something I, 
the forgivee, would like to have and I am willing to meet your conditions to get it from 
you. 


2. Consequential/Therapeutic: I want to forgive because it behooves my mental or 
emotional health to do so—quite apart from what you, the forgivee, do or don’t do. 


3. Consequential/Pragmatic: You, the offended, should forgive me, the offender, because 


we must live in the same world going forward and it would go better for all concerned 
if we “let bygones be bygones.” 
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4. Hyperbolic/“Christ-like”™: it is imperative that we forgive unconditionally. We are not 
equipped morally with the authority not to forgive. Not to forgive is a moral failure. 


The first three on this list are consequentialist explanations for why it is prudent to forgive. 
The fourth aspires to a purity that borders on the superhuman. 


Consequentialist reasons are only too human and for that very reason don’t aspire to be more 
than mere explanations for behavior, not justifications. Short of another calling them out, most 
humans most of the time do not truck in justifications. Hence, the quotidian utility of 
consequentialism. (Hyperbolism is addressed separately below.) But first it helps to get clearer 
about the difference between stories that amount to causal explanations and arguments that 
purport to offer justifications. 


Justifications and explanations 


Justifications are attempts at integrating past experience (or prior judgements on past 
experience) with present values to pronounce a judgment. They seek to mollify the qualms of a 
rational audience—usually via principles which a member of such a rational community, an 
agent, would accept (i.e., principles like “the judgment concluding the argument is not 
fallacious” or “it does not controvert the evidence”). A rational agent is someone who steers 
their thinking and behavior according to reasons. Reasons are abstractions from experience 
brought about by consciousness. Experience is necessarily about past things (not future ones 
and just barely about present ones). It is a byproduct of memory and awareness. 


Explanations, in contrast, are future-oriented. (Past experiences and judgments may be cited but 
are not in question; they are presumed settled.) Explanations assume many normative 
statements to be self-evidently true. For the purpose of an explanation, no one asks questions 
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about them. Examples might be: “it is good to interact with people,” “health considerations 


7 e 1) bbs 


may trump justice,” “the future matters more than the past,” “it is better to exist than never to 


7 et 


have existed,” “better to continue existing than not,” and so on. These are quintessentially 
prudential principles, whether we bother to characterize them or allude to them as such at all. 
Whether prudence is moral depends on many other things being the case. Explanations are 


carried out in light of past events but not necessarily past experience. It is not clear that 


“ See note below on the “hyperbolic.” “Christ-like” is not be confused with “Christian.” One version of Christian 
orthodoxy is explicitly transactional. Forgiveness (at least here below) is to be earned; it’s not a handout. This 
contrasts with the turn-the-other-cheek version associated with the most loaded interpretation of Christ’s words 
and deeds. 
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prudence in isolation is a moral virtue. A claim that it is a virtue would not say anything that 
adds to the fact that some self-interest is being served. A serial murderer may go about his 
crimes with the utmost care to protect his interests and never face adverse consequences.” He 
could be said to act prudentially. 


Explanations assume that what conduces to personal and social survival preempts any regard 
we may have for deontological, dignitary, or autonomy considerations, that is, for duty, 
self-respect or freedom, all of which are founded on rational principles (reasons), not anything 
you might learn from squinting at nature. (Those non-consequential orientations are 
secondary considerations at best.) Empirically speaking, we exist: our existence has 
consequences. But there is no particular significance to the reason why we exist. Nothing about 
the fabric of the universe necessitates our being here. The apparent scarcity of life in the 
universe should drive this home. 


The pure concept of forgiveness is not an explanation for anyone or of anything. It gestures at 
something outside time or narrative. That’s what it means to be hyperbolic. 


The “hyperbolic”: normativity on steroids 


I often use the word “hyperbolic” to describe what we might call attributing exaggerated 
significance to something. It is the elevation of an idea beyond all practical considerations. It is 
a characteristic of human psychology that we do this with great regularity. 


It is a liability of flora and fauna that they engage in behavior that can be described as 
normative: they interact with their environment as though they have an end, something to 
accomplish. But flora, for example, to our knowledge, may behave normatively without being 
hyperbolic about it. Roots seek water and nutrients, leaves sunlight. But plants don’t theorize 
or have beliefs about what they are, what they do, or why. Presumably, this is because “mind” 
states are not necessary to carry out these processes. The case of animals and small children is 
likely intermediate between plants and entities like adult rationally-capable humans. Humans 
and animals—and perhaps in the future we will include alien life forms and artificial 
intelligence—exhibit or may exhibit behaviors that express value, that is, are normative. These 
expressions are about not being indifferent to the preservation of an entity’s investment in its 
organization or that of its kind. 


* In case you think prudent murderers are uncommon, see “There’s a nearly 40 percent chance you'll get away 
with murder in America,” German Lopez, Vox.com, September 24, 2018. And for lesser crimes, the percentage is 
much higher. Highest of all, crime by college-educated white males from two-parent families, i.e., most 
“white-collar” crime. Crimes by the latter are highly lucrative and, like many high-stakes games, very 
cost-effective if you know what you are doing—and this class of educated criminal by definition does. Education 


breeds prudence. Only incompetents ever see the inside of a jail. 
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But the cognitive act of granting meaning to or placing value on something—anything—is to goa 
step further than mere normativity or engagement in objectively interested behavior. It is to 
engage in “hyperbolic” behavior. What would it be like not to engage in hyperbolic behavior? 
Imagine the earth after the presence of life but before there was anything conscious moving 
about on it. Hyperbolic behavior is a form of normativity that, in addition to conferring value, is 
or can be aware of itself conferring value as such. The awareness is a precondition for the 
possibility of even broaching the possibility of change in what is valued. It makes hypothetical 
or counterfactual thinking possible. And this, in turn, creates structure for notions of free will 
and responsibility. 


Perhaps, the word “emphasized” would work as well as “exaggerated,” but the latter in 
describing this phenomena evokes a distance that doesn’t itself invite the kind of 
objectivity-distorting empathy with the behavior described which the former suggests. To say 
something is “exaggerated” is to alert us to a need to be critical about something it is perhaps 
impossible to stand back sufficiently from if we wish to grasp it in an even remotely objective 
way. A claim of exaggeration puts something in scare quotes to make us notice. It does 
somewhat more than italicize an idea. It puts a little air between what we express and what we 
mean. 


Examples of hyperbolic normativity include deeply held moral or religious conviction, and 
romantic love. In general, a functional description of hyperbolic normativity might go: beliefs 
in a picture of the world, unnecessary for your physical survival, that you are prepared to expend 
significant energy to defend up to and beyond risking your survival. It is about the survival of 
something, not physical or material. A concern for integrity, for example: not that others 
believe you have it but that you do. More examples: behavioral reform is not a hyperbolic 
concept, but gratitude is. Honesty is not a hyperbolic concept, but sincerity is. Deep emotional 
attachment is not a hyperbolic concept, but romantic love is... Hopefully, you notice a pattern. 


Even a scientific orientation engages in hyperbolic normativity when it slips from remarking 
on correlations to celebrating its findings—when mattering outstrips the data. When we move 
from assigning correlation to attributing causation, this happens. When we think the universe 
cares one way or the other. 


To the extent you are not a nihilist, you are being hyperbolic about something. 


Final thoughts 


We could sum up the concern about the concept by asking: is forgiveness 
1. virtuous, 


2. vicious, or 
3. neutral? 
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Good, bad or indifferent? 


To be virtuous, it must be up against something, it must swim against a current of self-interest. 
Forgiveness must be humiliating at least as much for the forgiver as for the forgivee.”® 


But might not enjoining forgiveness on a class of unforgivable acts compound the evil we are 
called upon to forgive? Maurice Merleau-Ponty had this in mind, in the context of human 
atrocities, when he abjured the often preached virtuous “turn-the-other-cheek” form of 
forgiveness (a sort recalling Arendt’s): “We do not have a choice between purity and violence 
but between different kinds of violence. ...to abstain from violence toward the violent is to 
become their accomplice.”” Also, consider the ending of Lars von Trier’s film Dogville where 
the act of forgiveness is accused of arrogance when it is offered unto those whose actions you 
would not forgive yourself if you did them. Just who do I think I am when I offer to forgive those who 
do what I could not forgive myself if I did?” 


But, again, isn’t it precisely when pitted against the class of the unforgivable that true, pure 
forgiveness shines unabashedly as non-transactional? Only when it is doing the impossible 
does forgiveness make an appearance! (Derrida’s point.) 


Finally, if forgiveness is not necessarily good or bad but, rather, its moral valence depends on 
circumstance, then doesn’t that make it vulnerable to transactionality and the appearance of 
moral value attending it a sham performance? If so, it is really a quid pro quo painted over to 
look normatively (either aesthetically or ethically) appealing. Apparently, we not only want to 
do what’s in our own best self-interest, but we also want to look good doing it. On this 
interpretation, obviously, if I have no desire for the condition under which forgiveness is 
traded, it will not register as intelligible. 


16 Or it puts the forgiver in the position of victim, again. If there is a heaven, it makes them more worthy of it 
insofar as victims have a better shot at entrance. 

1 Humanism and Terror, Boston: Beacon Press, 1969, p. 109. For Merleau-Ponty, hyperbolic forgiveness is an 
unconscionable luxury. 

1 what, then, about “self-forgiveness”? What is the moral status of that? To forgive myself is to treat myself as 
though I were also an “other” who harmed me. Who is “me” and who “the other”?... This seems a gesture at 
coming apart, at denaturing or dissolving any role for responsibility and hence the moral utility of forgiveness. It 
is a step toward eliminating both transgressor and victim from the stage. It is the first step, you could say, in 
naturalizing experience so that it becomes a play of psychological forces. Then, even our spectatorship becomes 
questionable. If it truly is a mere “play” of forces to which we happen to be witness, then nothing presses on us to 
show interest. Or not... All normativity is bled out. Do as you please. 
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The conclusion seems to be that either forgiveness is nothing apart from a negotiating strategy 
(when and if it works) for parties to go on, more or less, as before, and thus is intelligible as a 
kind of psychological ritual—or, it beggars belief... 
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Dogville 


I plan to prime this topic with a showing of Lars von Trier’s 2003 allegorical film Dogville, one of 
the most philosophically provocative films of all time. It explores the unforgivable. Picture God 
sending his only begotten daughter to atone for our sins. This is what would happen to her and 
how she might respond. Replace the stylization of a man nailed to a cross decorating church 
steeples with a woman collared and chained... The film challenges common views of 
hospitality and vengeance, and pushes forgiveness to the breaking point. The film is marinated 
in ethical, political, religious, and aesthetic innuendos. Recall, 9/11 was still a fresh event... 
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A question on Quora about Forgiveness 


Do you Forgive the Nazis for what they did to your 
grandparents during World War 2? 
Y, Answer a) Follow:4 >Q Request O V BU y 2 000 


22 Answers 


a Updated Mon - Upvoted by Jack Meng, Ph.d Military History and Wars & Physics, 
Chemistry, Maths, and Computer Science, Harvard Universi... 


No. I don't hate anyone who happens to be Germans but those who were Nazis??? 


Cousins murdered during the war: 
ages 12, 10,7 


How do you expect me to forgive destroying my Family, giving my family 
permanent PTSD? 


My grandmother was a traumatized and mentally ill woman her entire life. She 
watched her baby brother shot in Front of her and her Father committed suicide. 
She watched her sister be subjected to tuberculosis. She lived with guilt for living 
for the girl who died in her place. She was starved so badly, she almost died 
having my mother and had permanent heart damage. 


My grandpa lost his mother, father, two sisters and brother, 4 nieces (three are in 
the picture above) and a nephew. 


How do you expect me to Forgive such evil inflicted on innocent people? 


No. | will never forgive the murderous garbage who destroyed my family's 
happiness. 


7.1k views - View Upvoters - View Sharers - Answer requested by Nazeem Dollie 


Reactions to this post at Quora: https://qr.ae/TW290P 


Elke Weiss, Granddaughter of Holocaust survivors Q 
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